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sixieme vers ; et aux admirateurs euthousias- 
tes du poete qui pr^tendent que tous ses vers 
sont fort bons nous r^pondrions volontiers 
avec Alceste : 

" Pour les trouver ainsi, vous avez vos raisons; 
Mais vous trouverez bon que j'en puisse avoir d'autres 
Qui se dispenseront de se soumettre aux v'tres." 

Le Misanthrope, Acte i, Sc. 2. 

Quoiqu'il en soit, M. Coppee est populaire, il 
est lu et il nitrite de l'etre ; et si, comme on le 
dit, il existe des taches dans le soleil, ce serait 
pure folie que de vouloir chercher quelque 
part la perfection absolue. 

M. Coppee s'est assis en 1884 au nombre 
des " Immortels " et cet honneur lui 6tait du. 
II occupe a l'Acad^mie francaise le fauteuil 
occupy jadis par Alfred de Musset, et bien 
qu'il ne lui soit pas permis d'aspirer a la gloire 
de son illustre pr6d£cesseur, son originality 
est assez marquee pour que, comme lui, il 
puisse dire : 

" Mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre. 1 ' 



Washington, D. C. 



C. Fontaine. 



CORSON S INTRODUCTION TO 

SHAKESPEARE. 

An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 

By Hiram Corson, LL. D. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 377. 
It is not necessary to state to the readers of 
Mod. Lang. Notes that Professor Corson 
is fond of Introductions. In the volume before 
us it is his high privilege to introduce us to a 
greater than Robert Browning — especially 
so, in the province of dramatic art. Moreover, 
we are bound to say that he is here dealing 
with a poet not so "complexly subjective" 
and not so fond of that kind of " psychologic 
monologue " which still defies the best en- 
deavor of Mr. Browning's readers to com- 
prehend it. As far as the general plan of the 
treatise is concerned, Professor Corson aims, 
as he tells us, "to indicate to the student 
some lines of Shakespearian study which may 
serve to introduce him to the study of the Plays 
as plays." The exhaustive discussion of an 
inexhaustible subject is not attempted, nor is 
any specific section of the imposing theme 
sought to be wholly compassed. It is reserved 



for amateurs to tell us all that such a dramatic 
genius thought and knew. Older critical 
heads are wiser. In a true Baconian spirit, 
the author calls his work but " an attempt," 
"certain brief notes," as Bacon has said, "set 
down rather significantly than curiously." 
Hence, the' ingenuous critic is not to examine 
such a production as if it purported to be a 
strictly logical and consecutive discussion. It 
is simply an Introduction, calling our attention 
to such topics of interest as the Authentic- 
ity of the First Folio, the Chronology of the 
Plays, Shakespeare's Verse and Prose ; and 
commenting at length on such plays as "Romeo 
and Juliet," "Macbeth," and "King John." 
What the author calls" Miscellaneous Notes " 
might mark the form of the treatise. 

Looking more closely into the subject- 
matter, Professor Corson, at the outset, 
makes an excellent distinction between the 
external and the internal biography of the 
poet. Affirming with Halliwell-Phillipps, 
that there is good reason to expect but little 
biographical material, externally viewed, still 
there is quite enough given us of the inner 
art and life of Shakespeare to meet the de- 
mands of the reader and dramatic critic ; 
knowing, as we do, "more of Shakespeare 
than we know of any other author of the time 
.... who was not connected with State 
affairs. ' ' 

The attention of the student is directed to 
the poet's masterly skill in narration and 
contrast, to " the natural evolution of his 
dialogue," and to his use or disuse of the clas- 
sical unities as demanded by the thought and 
as seen, respectively, in the "Tempest" and 
the "Winter's Tale." The unity is thus vital 
rather than mechanical. As to the open 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, the author 
in a few pages deals out as much literary 
sense as we have seen on that subject ; re- 
minding us, in some of his pungent thrusts, of 
the telling paragraphs of the late Richard 
Grant White on the same topic. The 
author, in this discussion, rightly places more 
value on Shakespeare's "direct perception 
of truth " than on the academic training of 
Bacon, and argues that whatever powers the 
Chancellor possessed, he had not "the kind 
of powers " requisite. 
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As to the question of chronology, Profes- 
sor Corson reveals his wisdom in making the 
Plays and the dates of the Plays mutually de- 
pendent and explanatory, so that the " Com- 
edy of Errors" should have been written 
just when it was, and the "Tempest" when 
it was. We are justly grateful, at this point, 
to such an author as Professor Dowden for 
insisting upon the vital connection between 
what a genius writes and the time in which he 
writes it. Especially valuable in the light of 
this relation of " mind and art " are the chap- 
ters on the great dramatist's Verse and his 
Verse and Prose. It is clearly shown that 
Shakespeare's use of blank verse as com- 
pared with its use by Surrey and Sackville 
and even Marlowe was "ab intra" — from 
"spirit to form." His verse is the expression 
" of the organic significance of his language- 
shaping," so that even his extra end-syllables 
have a mental and dramatic occasion. So, as to 
his use of verse and prose, he is said to have 
mingled them "organically;" "the higher 
movements of thought and feeling " being 
generally expressed in verse, especially in the 
later plays ; while such a character as Falstaff 
talks in plainest prose, as does Hamlet him- 
self to Polonius and the players. 

In the discussion of Shakespeare's diction 
and especially of his use of monosyllables, 
the author applies the same high mental, 
emotional and ethical test — the inherent 
unity of soul and sense. The phraseology of 
a play is thus seen to depend on the particular 
type of the play in motive and dramatic move- 
ment. In "Troilus and Cressida " we expect 
to find a large Latin vocabulary, while in the 
highly impassioned scenes of "Lear" we 
look for and find much of the Old English 
element. As in the English Bible and in 
such poets as Spenser and Tennyson 
genuine feeling seeks the monosyllabic form, 
so here, when Shylock talks to Antonio, and 
Brutus and Cassius quarrel, they use the 
simplest and strongest English vocables. 

Among what our author calls his " Com- 
mentaries," none has interested us more than 
that on " Hamlet " and the discussion of the 
old and ever open question — his sanity or in- 
sanity. Without accepting fully the argument 
presented, there are some features of it that 



are striking and practically convincing. We 
refer, especially, to the statement that it is 
only on the postulate of Hamlet's sanity " that 
the art critic can proceed ; that art must be 
in sympathy with the rational and moral con- 
stitution of things." We commend to our 
readers the threefold argument adduced, as 
also the pertinent strictures on the criticisms 
of Goethe, Coleridge and Schlegel, in 
that they unduly magnify the subjective in 
Hamlet's personality and action.* 

In the volume before us Professor Cor- 
son is in the main clear, though we are not 
quite sure whether we always understand his 
use of the terms "moral," "moral propor- 
tion," and "the eternal fitness of things;" nor 
just how his two apparently conflicting state- 
ments accord, that Shakespeare's method is 
"from spirit to form," and also "from the 
recitative to the spontaneous." Further, some 
of us might candidly demur tq some of his 
assertions ; e. g., as to his estimate of Shakes- 
peare's prose ; that " Troilus and Cressida " 
is " the most intellectual" of the poet's plays ; 
that " Coriolanus " " is, perhaps, his most 
perfect play as a work of dramatic art ;" and 
that no play of Shakespeare's has any 
" doctrinal character." 

Such references, apart, however, there are 
two or three features of Professor Corson's 
style that we hasten to emphasize. Referring 
without comment to the general literary cast 
of the book and to its " spiritual ebb and flow," 
the two cardinal merits are what we prefer to 
qall suggestiveness and intensity. Involving 
originality of conception, mental and critical 
insight, personality of opinion and an order of 
utterance which is practical and pungent, they 
serve to hold the reader to the page and make 
him ponder as he reads. More than once we 
have been reminded of the English of Car- 
lyle, and could collate, had we space, not a 
few of these unique paragraphs, so potent and 
trenchant as to be worth the remembrance of 
every student of dramatic art. In a word, the 
style is stimulating and confirms the principle, 
so often forgotten by scholars, that literary 
criticism, at its best, is creative and vital. 

Professor Corson deals with Shakes- 
peare as a student should deal with genius. 

♦See Shaktspeariana , Nov., 1889, 
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The method is catholic, sympathetic and psy- 
chologic, rather than verbal and microscopic. 
In examining Shakespeare, we certainly do 
not enter a dissecting room to " anatomize " a 
subject through the agency of a "diseased 
analytic consciousness;" but we do enter a 
sanctum dedicated to genius, where we are to 
sit with bowed heads and indulge in that 
" high thinking " germane to the place and 
the imposing personality that pervades it. The 
prime object of Shakespearian study is not, as 
we are told, for "the benefit of science," 
though it be philological science, but for the 
larger benefit of those who prosecute the study, 
if so be they may approximately interpret the 
Shakespearian " mind and art " to the waiting 
world. Less "peeping and botanizing" and 
a more profound inlook and a more spacious 
outlook is what is needed, and is a need that 
Professor Corson, in the present treatise, 
has done much to meet. 

There is such a thing in literature as Higher 
Criticism. 

T. W. Hunt. 
Princeton College. 



Studien iiber die Entstehung der nordischen 
Gotter- and Heldensagen, von Sophus 
Bugge. Uebersetzt von Oscar Brenner. 
Munchen, 1889. 8vo, pp. 590.* 

The first part of Professor Bugge's book 
appeared in the year 1881, while the third and 
last part made its appearance last summer. 
The first two parts caused a sensation in sci- 
entific circles, and especially was Bugge 
vehemently assailed by the late Professor 
Mullenhoff of Berlin, in the fifth volume of 
his 'Deutsche Alterthumskunde.' But that 
excitement has now subsided and it is to be 
expected that Bugge's book, now that the 
whole work is at hand, will meet with a calmer 
judgment and a more considerate criticism. 

It is Bugge's endeavor to prove that the 
Old Norse tales and legends, which were for- 
merly thought to be originally Norse or 
Teutonic, have in large measure their origin 
in Christian legends or ancient classical tales. 

*The author of the present review has only had access to 
the original Norwegian edition of Professor Bugge's 
book appearing in Christiania simultaneously with the Ger- 
man translation. 



Bugge does not, of course, deny that there 
may be some similarity between the Scandi- 
navian and the Gneco-Roman Mythologies 
due to a common origin, but he thinks that 
this original similarity has been overestimated. 
Bugge treats of the Balder-myth in its dif- 
ferent shapes as represented by the Icelandic 
traditon and by the Danish historian Saxo 
Grammaticus. He finds the latter form of 
the tale largely influenced by the Graeco- 
Roman tale of Achilles and Paris, while in the 
Icelandic tradition he finds the same nucleus 
of the myth changed under the influence of 
Christian reports of the death of Christ. Bugge 
thinks that both these motives, the ancient 
heathen as well as the Christian, came 
to the Norsemen directly or indirectly 
through Christian monks, although at different 
times. He explains the names of the gods 
and heroes acting in the northern myth as due 
to misconception or alteration of the ancient 
names. He derives Hoffr from Paris through 
Irish *Aris interpreted as Ares, the god of war 
(O. N. hoff.f. ). He explains Nanna as CEnone, 
Gefarus as Kebren, Bous as Ajax, understood 
to be the Irish word aithech, 'a neighbor.' 
Vali or AH, who is the Icelandic representative 
of Saxo's Bous, he derives from Oileus, the 
surname of Aias from Lokri, while this Vale, 
Ali or Bous in his real functions represents 
Aias from Salamis. People, when hearing 
these names compared, are apt to ridicule 
the whole work, and it is, indeed, impossible 
fully to do justice to Bugge's book in a neces- 
sarily limited review, because if one were only 
to mention his results without giving at least 
an abstract of his reasoning, the reader would 
be mystified and think the whole book merely 
wild and superficial guess-work. But even if 
some of the comparisons appear, taken alone, 
somewhat peculiar, Bugge has brought such 
an overwhelming amount of argument for his 
assertions, that even in spite of preconceived 
notions one is forced to admit that in his gen- 
eral views he is probably correct. Bugge's 
theory ofthe origin of the Balder-myth of course 
obliges him to prove that Balder as a god was 
not known among the heathen Teutons out- 
side of Scandinavia. In Anglo-Saxon poetry 
Balder occurs as an appellative meaning 'lord,' 
and in this sense Bugge wants to have it 
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